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Not  Tonight,  I Have  a Headache 


by  Crystal  R.  Novacky 

Freida  Barnway  was  worried  about  her  husband.  Three  days 
with  no  sex  was  disturbing.  Oh  sure,  they  were  both  in  their  sixties, 
but  that  didn’t  curtail  their  bedtime  activities.  That’s  why  this 
forced  abstinence  just  wasn’t  normal. 

Freida  followed  all  the  guide  books  so  as  not  to  become 
overstimulated  and  burned-out.  She  herself  never  looked  better. 
Hair  naturally  gray,  pulled  back  in  a bun,  and  new  "falsies"  that  no 
longer  clicked  when  she  chewed.  Nope,  it  wasn’t  her  fault.  And 
Milton  was  still  spry.  Just  three  days  ago  he’d  thwarted  that  chain- 
swinging mugger.  Really,  those  youngsters  should  pick  on  their 
own  age  group.  It’s  a wonder  someone  wasn’t  hurt.  Milton  just 
doesn’t  know  his  own  strength.  Then  why  was  he  unable  to  perform 
his  husbandly  duties?  She  didn’t  for  a minute  believe  that  headache 
excuse.  What  could  be  causing  his  impotence? 

That’s  what  soon  would  be  discovered,  since  Freida  was  now 
seated  in  the  hospital  waiting  area.  Milton  had  been  in  the 
emergency  room  for  hours,  having  first  one  test,  then  another.  But 
she  didn’t  care  how  long  she  must  wait,  as  long  as  there  would  be  a 
solution  to  this  problem.  Freida  just  wasn’t  up  to  looking  for 
another  old  man.  All  the  good  ones  had  been  out  of  circulation  for 
years.  And  who  wanted  to  settle  for  a young  man  with  only  twenty 
or  thirty  years  experience?  Not  Freida!  Maybe  she’d  buy  some  new 
flannel  night  gowns  to  thrill  Milton.  He  was  always  wild  about  lace 
trimmings  at  high  necks  and  long-sleeved  wrists.  That  might  do  the 
trick. 

The  doctor  walked  into  the  waiting  room,  breaking  into 
Freida’s  thoughts.  He  came  straight  to  the  point,  telling  her  that 
Milton  was  fine  and  could  go  home  in  a day  or  two.  However,  Milton 
must  come  back  next  week  to  have  the  stitches  removed.  Well, 
Freida  was  aghast!  Not  once  did  she  consider  that  Milton  would 
walk  out  of  the  hospital  with  less  than  when  he  walked  in!  Doctor 
Ryan  patiently  sat  Freida  down  and  started  explaining  about  the 
would-be  mugger  who  had  accosted  Milton  three  days  ago. 

"That  mugger?"  exclaimed  Freida.  "Milton  hurt  him,  didn’t  he? 
That  man  just  doesn’t  know  his  own  strength." 

"Mrs.  Barnway,"  said  the  doctor.  "I  insist  you  listen  to  me. 
That  mugger  not  only  carried  chains,  but  also  a pistol.  I don’t  know 
how  the  gun  went  off  without  Milton  being  aware  of  it,  but  he 
swears  he  doesn’t  remember  anything.  Milton  sustained  a wound 
to  the  head  and  we  have  removed  the  bullet  from  behind  his  left 
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ear.  We  stitched  the  wound  closed  and  Milton  will  be  fine.  He’ll  be 
back  to  normal.  Just  don’t  worry.  There  will  be  a small  scar  at  the 
hair  line,  but  no  permanent  damage." 

"A  bullet  wound?"  cried  Freida.  "A  bullet  in  his  head?  Thank 
God!  I thought  it  was  something  serious!" 


Real  Estate 

The  shabby  house  waits — 

Tattered  shades  hang  halfway 
down  filmy  windows 
like  heavy  lids  dropping 
over  sleepy  eyes 

A porch  board  creaks 
A screenless  door  squeaks 

Plaster  sifts  from  yellow  ceilings 
into  cracks  between  floor  boards 
that  have  eased  away  from  each  other 
craving  space 

A fly  buzzes 

Three  generations  of  wallpaper 

hold  up  the  walls 

Nothing  holds  up  the  bannister 

Twisted  twine  from  a single  light  bulb 
snaps  at  a tug 

A door  won’t  open 
Another  won’t  close 

In  the  kitchen  a lilac  breeze 
moves  a faded  curtain 
A morning  glory  has  crept 
through  broken  window  glass. 

Maureen  Wimmer 
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The  Sweet  Light  of  Day 


The  soldiers  had  been  there 
while  I was  away 
to  haul  him  to  prison 
from  the  bed  where  he  lay. 

The  steel  they  shot  in  him 
and  the  blood  that  he  shed 
were  the  wages  he  paid 
for  the  price  on  his  head. 
They’ve  taken  my  husband 
and  they’ve  locked  him  away, 
away  from  my  loving 
and  the  sweet  light  of  day. 

He  won’t  swear  allegiance 
to  a foreign  held  crown 
and  he  won’t  hide  his  feelings 
about  being  held  down. 

So  they’ve  carted  him  off 
and  they  won’t  tell  me  where, 
and  I’m  cold  and  I’m  tired 
and  sick  with  fear. 

I think  that  they’ll  kill  him 
in  some  dirty,  dark  hole  — 
if  they  don’t  kill  his  body 
they’ll  murder  his  soul. 

Now  they’ve  locked  him  away 
from  the  stars  and  the  sky, 
and  the  baby  who  needs  him 
at  night  when  she  cries. 

I hate  the  damn  wardens 
with  their  guns  and  their  cells 
and  I’d  kill  them  all  now 
but  they’ve  earned  a worse  hell: 
I’d  send  them  to  prison 
and  I’d  see  that  they  stay, 
away  from  their  loved  ones 
and  the  sweet  light  of  day. 

Kathleen  Medelinskas 
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Swing  Into  The  Wind 


by  Irving  True 

One  thousand  miles  from  any  shore  with  a thunderhead 
looming  on  the  horizon,  I tie  down  the  last  of  the  items  on  my  chart 
desk  and  step  to  the  wing  of  the  bridge  for  a final  sun  line.  This  will 
give  me  a reference  point  from  which  to  begin  following  my  ship’s 
position  through  dead  reckoning.  Once  the  cloud  cover  obscures 
the  sky,  celestial  navigation  becomes  impossible,  and  land  is  far 
too  distant  for  radar  to  be  of  any  help. 

Our  position  fixed,  I return  to  the  chart  table,  make  the 
appropriate  entries,  then  seat  myself  on  the  table  within  easy  reach 
of  the  overhead  handrail,  and  wait. 

Already  the  seas  are  rising,  and  those  who  have  yet  to  acquire 
their  sea  legs  are  looking  unsettled,  their  complexions  tinged  with 
green.  The  storm  is  upon  us,  and  the  wind  builds  steadily  until  it 
roars  past  us,  ripping  the  tops  from  the  waves  and  scattering  them 
in  white,  foamy  spray.  Above  us  a lanyard  is  vibrating  in  the  wind, 
and  as  it  pounds  against  the  mast  the  metallic  clang  is  transmitted 
throughout  the  entire  hull.  The  bow  begins  to  rise  and  settle 
rythmically,  and  with  each  fall  a wave  is  furrowed  as  though  the 
ship  were  a giant  plow. 

Abruptly  the  wind  shifts  to  the  starboard  beam  as  we  near  the 
center  of  the  storm,  and  we  are  no  longer  cutting  through  the 
waves,  but  being  rolled  from  side  to  side  as  they  assail  our  flank. 
The  watch  officer  struggles  to  retain  his  footing  as  the  ship  heels 
heavily  to  port,  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  swell,  then  swings  across  to 
a starboard  list.  Each  progressive  roll  is  greater,  until  we  are  able  to 
stand  on  the  port  side  uprights  on  a port  roll,  then  as  the  ship 
swings  back  we  are  thrown  across  the  deck  to  the  starboard  side, 
where  once  again  the  walls  become  floors. 

I check  the  inclinometer.  Our  destroyer  is  rated  to  tolerate  a 
45  degree  roll,  and  each  roll  is  now  approaching  that.  A trash  can 
has  broken  loose  from  its  lashing,  and  with  every  roll  it  crashes 
across  the  bridge,  spilling  its  contents  and  breaking  and  denting 
equipment  with  every  pass.  A seaman  releases  his  handhold  to 
grab  the  can,  but  the  pitching  of  the  ship  overcomes  his  balance 
and  he  skids  backwards  across  the  bridge,  slamming  into  the  chart 
table  as  the  can  smashes  into  his  chest. 

Now  I abandon  my  watch  of  the  inclinometer  and  turn  my 
attention  to  a more  telling  source  of  information,  the  Captain’s 
face.  In  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  chaos  he  is  a model  of  relaxed 
concentration  as  he  studies  the  sea  around  us.  Although  I am  a 
seasoned  hand,  I have  never  experienced  such  fury  at  sea.  Fear 
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that  has  been  welling  up  in  me  is  now  calmed  by  the  Captain’s 
assuredness.  He  knows  his  ship,  knows  its  limitations,  and  is  in 
control. 

Suddenly  the  wind  shifts  again,  and  the  waves  break  over  the 
quarter.  The  stern  drops,  the  bow  rises,  and  the  ship  slides  down 
the  face  of  the  wave  as  the  inclinometer  reaches  48  degrees.  The 
order  is  given  to  come  about  to  starboard,  as  we  must  point  the 
bow  into  the  waves.  The  ship  is  slow  to  respond  in  the  turbulent 
water,  and  once  again  waves  break  over  us  as  the  ship  heels 
dangerously.  Finally  the  bow  drops  and  we  are  upright  in  the 
trough.  The  next  wave  sweeps  under  us  broadside,  lifts  the  ship  up 
its  forty-foot  face,  then  slides  out  from  under  us.  The  ship 
shudders,  twists  violently  to  the  right,  then  stops  at  a terrifying 
angle.  This  time  it  does  not  right  itself,  but  stays  hovering  on  the 
edge  of  disaster.  I look  at  the  inclinometer.  It  reads  52  degrees.  The 
Captain  rises  from  his  chair.  His  appearance  is  still  the  same,  and  I 
start  to  feel  some  encouragement  until  I notice  his  hands  as  they 
grip  the  rail.  The  skin  over  his  knuckles  is  drawn  and  white.  Fear 
grips  me  as  the  ship  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind. 

Slowly,  ever  so  slowly,  we  roll  back  upright  and  the  bow  swings 
into  the  wind.  The  Captain  releases  the  hand  rail  and  strides  below 
as  we  steam  upwind  toward  the  clear  horizon. 


Without  Him 

Another  night  slips  by 
and  the  sun  begins  to  rise. 

Its  rays  sneak  around  the  curtain  edges 
to  creep  across  my  bed. 

I place  my  hand  in  one  of  the  lanes  of  sun. 
Warmth,  but  it  does  not  spread  over  me 
as  did  the  warmth 

which  came  from  placing  my  hand  in  his. 

I open  the  curtains  wide 

hoping  the  sun  will  warm  all  of  me. 

It  tries 

but  succeeds  only  superficially 
for  inside  I remain  cold. 

Without  him  all  is  as  the  moon, 
dark,  cold,  barren. 


H.  Howell 
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Dubious  Unction 

by  Edward  Knowlton 


He  knocked  lightly  on  the  door  and  stepped  back  to  lean 
against  the  railing  of  the  porch.  The  twilight  was  soft  and  the  early 
spring  air  was  cool.  He  felt  soothed  by  the  soft  light  and  the  cool 
air.  He  sighed  and  stepped  forward  to  knock  again  at  the  door,  this 
time  harder  than  before.  He  could  hear  his  grandmother  inside 
shuffling  across  the  linoleum  floor  toward  the  door. 

"Just  a minute.  Who’s  there?" 

"It’s  me,  Tony,"  he  answered  her. 

"Oh!  Hello,  Tony,"  she  exclaimed  as  she  opened  the  door. 
"How  are  you?" 

The  heat  and  stale  air  of  the  room  struck  Tony  as  soon  as  he 
stepped  in.  The  shades  and  curtains  were  drawn  tightly  over  the 
three  large  kitchen  windows. 

"I’m  fine,  Nonny,"  he  said  as  he  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek.  "How 
are  you?" 

"Eh,  I’m  okay,  Tony.  Not  so  bad.  Come  in  and  sit  down.  What 
are  you  doing  down  here?" 

"Well,  I was  down  visiting  some  friends  and  I thought  I’d  come 
see  how  you  were." 

He  followed  her  into  the  parlor  as  they  spoke.  The  shades  and 
curtains  were  drawn  over  the  parlor  windows.  No  light  from 
outside  penetrated  into  the  room.  A small  table-lamp  radiated  a 
slight  nimbus  of  light  in  the  center  of  the  room,  leaving  the  corners 
in  shadow.  It  was  dark  and  somber,  like  a nave;  yet  it  lacked  the 
coolness  of  a nave. 

The  walls  were  covered  with  religious  artifacts.  Above  the 
couch  was  a tapestry  of  "The  Last  Supper."  In  one  of  the  shadowy 
corners  was  a picture  of  Christ,  with  eyes  that  watched  in  every 
direction.  Next  to  that  was  a picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary  holding  the 
baby  Jesus.  On  another  wall  was  a picture,  cut  from  an  old 
calendar,  of  Saint  Anthony  holding  the  baby  Jesus.  By  the  door  of 
the  room  was  a current  calendar  sent  from  a mission  in  the 
midwest  for  a donation  of  five  dollars.  A small  card  next  to  the 
table-lamp  was  marked  with  the  date  that  a novena  was  to  be  said. 

Tony  sat  on  the  couch,  next  to  his  grandmother.  They  were 
silent  for  a few  moments,  while  she  chewed  at  the  inside  of  her 
cheek. 

"Did  you  see  Saint  Joseph’s?  They’re  fixing  it  up  beautiful," 
she  said,  breaking  the  silence. 

"No,  Nonny,  I haven’t  seen  it." 
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"Oh,  you  should,  it’s  beautiful!  I’m  gonna  go  there  this  Sunday 
and  light  a candle.  Are  you  going  to  church  this  Sunday?" 

"No,  Nonny,  I don’t  go  to  church,"  he  answered  softly,  yet 
resolutely. 

The  old  woman’s  face  widened  with  shock  and  disbelief.  She 
shook.  She  sained  and  shivered. 

"I’ve  gotta  bless  you!  The  devil’s  got  you!  The  devil’s  in  you.  I’m 
gonna  bless  you,  Tony,"  she  said,  staring  wide-eyed  ahead  as  she 
rose  from  the  couch. 

Tony’s  face  tightened.  He  watched  as  she  walked  purposefully 
into  her  bedroom.  He  stayed  sitting,  looking  at  the  floor,  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  back. 

She  strode  back  into  the  parlor  carrying  a vial  of  tawny  water 
and  clutching  rosary  beads.  "I’m  gonna  bless  you,  Tony,"  she  said. 

She  stood  in  front  of  him,  clutching  the  beads  as  she  opened 
the  vial.  She  splashed  the  water  on  her  fingertips  and  started 
making  signs  of  the  cross  on  his  forehead.  He  looked  at  her  eyes 
steadily.  They  were  evasive  with  purpose.  She  covered  his 
forehead  with  signs  of  the  cross,  making  it  wet  and  sticky  with  the 
liquid.  She  made  crosses  in  his  hair.  Drops  of  the  water  ran  down 
his  cheeks  and  neck. 

She  murmured  sibilant  orisons  as  she  worked.  Tony  remained 
silent  and  motionless,  watching  her. 

"I  gotta  get  this  devil  out  of  you.  Say  ‘Jesus  help  me’,"  she 
enjoined  him.  "Go  ahead,  say  ‘Jesus  help  me  get  this  devil  out  of 

me’." 

Tony  said  nothing.  He  sat  still,  looking  at  her  eyes.  Her  eyes 
avoided  his.  She  kept  on  with  her  prayerful  muttering. 

She  made  one  final  flurry  of  crossing  his  forehead,  and  kissed 
him.  "The  devil’s  gone  from  you  now.  I got  rid  of  the  devil  in  you," 
she  said  as  she  stood  erect,  capping  her  vial  of  water.  She  walked 
away  to  return  her  things  to  her  room. 

Tony  remained  sitting,  looking  at  the  floor  again.  When  she 
returned  he  stood. 

"I  have  to  go  now,  Nonny,"  he  said. 

"Okay,  Tony,  It’s  okay  now.  That  devil  is  gone  from  you." 

There  was  a pause.  "Thank  you,"  Tony  said  uncertainly,  yet 
clearly,  looking  at  her  eyes. 

"Just  remember,  now,  Tony,  you  gotta  pray  to  God  to  keep 
that  devil  away.  Just  pray  to  God,  Tony,  whatever  you  need,  and 
he’ll  take  care  of  you." 

"Yea,  Nonny.  Well bye." 

"Bye,  Tony,  take  care  of  yourself." 

He  stepped  out  on  to  the  porch.  It  was  dark  now,  and  cooler 
than  when  he  went  in.  Tony  liked  the  coolness,  the  darkness. 


Toll  Call 


Sleep  dazed  I left  my  cozy  bed 
to  answer  your  cool  call  in  the  night 
"Do  you  want  me  to  fuck  you?"  you  asked 
Slipping  back  between  my  still  warm  sheets 
I think,  your  query  deserves  an  answer 

I should  have  said,  "Hang  up  and  I’ll  call  you  back." 

Fat  Livesay 


Salem  Revisited 

I am  Sarah  Bartlett 
Widow 

My  children  died  long  ago 
of  summer  flux 
when  they  were  but  babes 
And  my  husband  was  taken 
by  the  pox 
To  die  alone 

in  the  pest  house 
on  the  hill. 

My  mother  and  my  mother’s  mother 
Grew  herbs  and  compounded  simples 
Delivered  babes 
Did  what  they  could 
to  relieve  suffering 
And  I follow  in  their  footsteps. 
Goodwife  Chapman  summoned  me 
to  treat  her  son 
When  the  physician’s  leeches 
and  physics  failed. 

With  my  remedy  and  prayer 
He  grew  well  again 
But  when  the  tiny  twin  babes 
of  Goody  Thomas 
Did  not  draw  breath 
Gossip  began. 
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I leave  my  home 
in  Salem  town 
Pull  my  cloak  close 
Fight  the  wind 

to  latch  my  door 
And  start  down  the  street 
to  Market. 

Children  taunt  me 
Goodwife  Brown  shuns  me 
Parson  Eldridge  crosses  the  road 
And  a stone  flies  by  my  head. 

The  wind  picks  up, 

My  cap  strings  come  untied 
1 clutch  at  it 
But  I am  too  slow 
And  my  long  black  hair 
flies  free 

Whipped  by  the  gale. 

My  neighbor’s  dog  whines 
in  terror 

And  more  stones  are  aimed 
in  my  direction. 

I am  nearing  the  market  place 
A path  opens  up  for  me 

like  grain  before  the  sythe 
I walk  the  tunnel  of  my  townspeople 
Only  to  be  stopped  by  the  high  sheriff 
With  a warrant  for  my  arrest. 

I see  his  helper  fling  a rope 

over  the  limb  of  a sturdy  oak 
The  sheriff  pulls  me  roughly  along 
by  both  arms 

And  the  hempen  noose  is  slipped 
over  my  head. 

I awaken 
in  a tumbled  bed 
Hair  awry 
Mind  grappling 

between  dream 
and  reality 
It  is  the  20th  century 
But  I am  still 
a witch. 


Sally  J.  Craven 


The  Freedom  of  Not  Knowing 

by  Robert  J.  Getchell 

The  snow  is  falling  silently  and  collecting  on  the  ground  it  has 
covered.  1 am  protected  from  the  cold  air  by  the  coat,  hat  and  boots 
1 have  on.  From  my  backpack,  I take  out  a sign  which  reads 
"Boston/'  and  I hold  it  out  with  a gloved  hand.  Standing  in  the 
silence,  I wait. 

The  early  morning  silence  of  Portland,  Maine  is  broken  only  by 
men  in  their  cars,  crushing  the  snow  beneath  them,  as  they  drive  up 
to  the  toll  booth.  They  stop,  pay  their  fare  and  then  proceed  onto 
the  highway  heading  for  a day  of  work.  It’s  Tuesday  and  all  of  these 
people  must  go  to  factories  and  offices.  Their  day  is  organized, 
predetermined  and  they  cannot  change  it  without  breaking 
responsibilities.  Today,  I am  different.  Unlike  them,  for  a few  hours 
on  this  winter  morning,  I am  free. 

1 am  stared  at  by  the  people  passing  me  by.  Occasionally,  they 
will  wave  and  indicate  that  they’re  heading  northbound  and  in  a 
way  they  say  they  are  sorry.  I can  understand  how  they  might  feel 
sorry  for  an  individual  standing  in  the  cold  while  they  drive  by  in 
heated  cars.  I am  not  sorry,  I am  warm  in  my  clothes  and  so  I just 
wave  and  thank  them  anyway. 

Those  that  do  stop,  immediately  start  a long  conversation 
about  themselves.  1 learn  about  their  families,  likes  and  dislikes;  I 
hear  jokes  and  listen  to  all  the  problems  they  spill  forth,  and  before 
the  rides  are  over  I know  their  life  histories. 

1 stopped  at  a diner  in  Portsmouth  and  had  a hamburger.  The 
waitress  had  seen  my  "Boston"  sign  when  I entered.  While  I ate, 
she  asked  me  why  I had  chosen  to  hitchhike  and  then  she  lectured 
me  for  doing  so.  She  reminded  me  of  my  mother,  because  she’d 
have  said  the  same  things. 

The  waitress  poured  me  a cup  of  hot  chocolate  and  I paid  my 
bill.  I knew  that  it  might  be  a while  before  I got  another  ride  and  the 
hot  chocolate  would  keep  me  warm  while  I waited.  I thanked  the 
waitress  for  her  advice  and  left  for  the  highway. 

By  nightfall,  I had  arrived  in  Cambridge.  My  journey  had  been 
slow  that  day  and  the  nightfall  made  the  air  much  colder.  Boston 
looked  beautiful  from  my  view  across  the  Charles  River.  The  lights 
of  the  city  sparkled  and  the  moisture  from  the  snow  made  those 
glass  towers  shine  with  beauty.  I took  the  "T"  in  and  became  a part 
of  the  city. 

I bought  flowers  at  Faneuil  Hall  and  took  the  subway  for  the 
Back  Bay.  At  Copley  Square,  I exited  and,  knowing  my  journey  was 
over,  I thought  about  the  people  I had  met.  They  told  me  their 
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problems,  joked  with  me,  smiled  and  waved  at  me  and  there  was 
the  waitress  who  acted  concerned  for  me  and  yet  not  one  of  them 
had  ever  known  me  before.  I was  a stranger  to  all  of  them  yet  they 
treated  me  like  a friend.  For  a few  hours,  I had  been  anyone  I 
wanted  to  be  and  accepted  for  it. 

I knocked  on  the  door  at  270  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  the 
sick  friend  I had  come  to  see  answered.  She  was  surprised  to  see 
me  and  thanked  me  for  the  flowers.  She  was  a person  I had  known 
for  a long  time.  My  journey  had  ended. 


Advice 


Listen  daughter! 

Suppose  the  earth  declared 
"I  will  not  wear  green." 

Where  would  she  find 
A Spring  wardrobe 
to  keep  her  cool 
through  summer 
and  shake  out 
fresh  and  fashionable 
the  next  year 
after  year. 

What  if  each  season 
refused  to  change 
stubbornly  insisting 
"That’s  the  way  I am." 

Whose  interest  would 
she  hold  for  long 
even  tho’  constantly 
sunny  and  pleasant 
reliably  boring  — and  bored. 

Nature  and  humanity 
thrive  on  growth 
and  variety 
and  the  only  things 
that  never  change 
are  the  inconsistancies. 

Maureen  Wimmer 
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Best  Friend 

by  Crystal  R.  Novacky 


Hank  caught  the  movement  in  the  garden  as  he  wheeled  by  the 
upstairs  window.  When  he  stopped  for  a better  look,  he  could  see 
Murphy  making  himself  comfortable  under  the  maple  tree.  Hank 
knew  that  his  wife  Peggy  had  been  seeing  a lot  of  Murphy  while  he’d 
been  in  the  hospital.  But  it  irked  him  that  they  had  continued  to 
meet  now  that  he  was  home. 

Hank  and  Murphy  had  been  inseparable,  working  on  the  police 
force  together  for  years.  They’d  made  a formidable  team  in  the 
narcotics  division  and  were  known  for  their  accuracy  in  drug 
busts.  Their  friendship  grew  outside  of  work,  and  Murphy  was 
always  welcome  at  Hank’s  place,  even  after  Hank  and  Peggy  were 
married.  Hank  had  been  pleased  that  his  wife  and  best  friend  had 
become  pals.  On  summer  days  they  would  come  home  from  work 
to  find  Peggy  waiting  with  chips  and  beer.  All  three  would  catch 
Frisbees®  or  play  ball  until  the  ’burgers  were  grilled,  then  eat  and 
relax  on  the  patio.  Some  nights  Murphy  wouldn’t  even  go  home  and 
began  to  regard  their  living  room  couch  as  his  own. 

Hank  heard  the  screen  door  close  quietly  and  saw  Peggy  hurry 
down  the  path.  Murphy  leaped  to  his  feet  to  greet  her  and  they 
started  on  their  afternoon  walk,  a habit  they’d  fallen  into  since 
Hank  had  been  shot.  He  wondered  bitterly  if  people  would  stop 
them  and  ask  about  him,  the  crippled  husband.  Maybe  folks  would 
wonder  why  he  wasn’t  out,  too.  After  all,  a wheelchair  could  be 
pushed  on  the  sidewalk.  But  he  knew  that  Peggy  and  Murph  didn’t 
stay  on  the  streets.  They  followed  the  Delaware  River  or  walked 
the  tow  path  by  the  canal  and  were  always  alone.  Sometimes  Hank 
would  spot  bits  of  leaves  in  Peggy’s  blonde  hair  and  know  that  she’d 
been  lying  in  the  sweet  smelling  grass,  beside  Murphy. 

The  fair  head  and  the  red  head  were  now  out  of  sight  and  Hank 
jerked  angrily  from  the  window,  cursing  the  wheelchair  that  was 
his  prison,  cursing  Murphy  for  putting  him  there.  Hank’s  insides 
heaved  as  he  recalled  the  night  he’d  been  crippled.  He  and  Murph 
were  closing  in  on  a three  week-long  hunt,  trying  to  corner  the 
leader  of  a drug  ring.  All  facts  pointed  to  a seedy  apartment  house 
and  they  had  crept  silently  up  the  dim  stairway.  At  the  top  they’d 
stopped  to  listen  and  realized  they  would  have  to  call  for 
reinforcements.  As  they  were  starting  down  the  steps.  Murphy  had 
trod  on  a nail  and  cried  out  in  surprised  pain.  The  door  above  had 
crashed  open.  A gun  fired!  The  bullet  ripped  through  Hank’s 
shoulder,  slamming  him  against  the  wall,  knocking  him  off  balance 
where  he  lurched  and  jolted  down  the  stairs,  breaking  his  back. 
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The  last  thing  he  had  remembered  was  Murphy’s  brown  eyes 
looking  into  his. 

Agonized  months  followed  in  the  hospital  with  painful 
operations  and  therapy.  But  the  fact  remained,  he  was  paralyzed 
from  the  waist  down,  only  half  a man.  Even  a cripple  had  feelings, 
and  they  should  be  considered.  He  wanted  Peggy  to  be  there  for 
him,  all  the  time.  And  friend  or  no  friend,  nobody  was  going  to  come 
between  them;  he  would  see  to  that. 

Months  of  exercise  had  strengthened  his  arms,  making  him 
strong  enough  to  lift  himself  in  and  out  of  the  chair.  Now  he  rolled 
to  the  open  closet  and  balancing  on  the  chair  arm,  one  hand 
holding  the  door  frame  for  support,  Hank  pulled  down  the  rifle  and 
shells  from  the  top  shelf.  Sweating  profusely,  he  shivered  as  if 
chilled  as  he  loaded  the  gun.  The  rifle  across  his  lap,  he  wheeled  to 
the  hall  window  where  he  would  have  a clear  view  of  Peggy  and 
Murphy  strolling  home.  He  could  make  him  suffer,  Hank  thought 
gleefully.  But  he  knew  the  shot  would  be  clean.  He  supposed  he 
owed  Murphy  that  much,  anyway.  Then  Peggy  would  be  his  alone 
again  and  he  could  prove  to  her  that  he  was  still  a man. 

He  waited,  caressing  the  rifle  butt  as  the  muzzle  hung  out  the 
window.  Now  he  could  see  his  wife  and  best  friend  ambling  down 
the  street  toward  the  house,  Peggy’s  hand  possessively  stroking 
Murphy’s  silky  hair.  He  aimed  the  gun  until  he  had  the  proud  red 
chest  in  his  sights,  just  below  Peggy’s  waist.  Hank  watched  as  they 
turned  up  the  sidewalk  knowing  the  shot  would  be  true  with  no 
chance  of  hurting  his  wife. 

His  finger  tightened  on  the  trigger,  ready  to  send  the  killing 
bullet  crashing  through  the  Irish  Setter’s  heart. 


On  Making  A Martini 

First  the  ice a slosh  of  gin 

Watch  vermouth to  much  is  sin. 

Little  drops  by  their  intrusion 
only  add  to  my  confusion. 

Pat  Livesay 
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The  Sense  of  It  AH 


By  Brian  T.  Hodge 

PROLOGUE 

The  following  is  a fictionalized  account  of  the  final  years 
in  the  life  of  a young  man  who  served  his  country.  It  is 
written  solely  to  bring  to  light  the  horror  of  a substance 
known  to  Americans  as  Agent  Orange.  The  names  and 
dates  presented  are  fictitious,  and  any  similarity  between 
them  and  persons  living  or  dead  is  purely  coincidental. 

V.  A Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain 
Boston,  MA  02114 
March  9,  1981 

Dear  Mom, 

It’s  been  a long  time,  and  I wouldn’t  blame  you  a bit  for  not  even 
opening  this  letter,  but  if  you  do,  I hope  by  the  end  you  find  it  in  your 
heart  to  forgive  me. 

It’s  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  its  been  nearly  eleven  years 
since  I left  and  joined  the  corps.  I have  so  much  to  tell  you,  so  much 
time  to  fill  in  and  yet  not  enough. 

First,  before  I start,  I want  you  to  know  that  I am  truly  sorry  for  all 
the  anguish  I have  caused  you  and  Dad.  I guess  we  just  never  really 
understood  one  another.  You  with  your  old  fashioned  ideas,  and  me 
with  my  youthful  ideals.  I hurt  the  two  of  you.  I know  it  and  I’m  sorry. 

If  I remember  right,  the  last  time  I wrote  to  you  I had  just  arrived 
at  Da  Nang,  Viet  Nam  as  a member  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  1st  Marine 
division.  We  sat  around  for  about  three  weeks  and  then  finally 
received  an  assignment.  Our  mission  was  to  replace  a bunch  of  "jar- 
heads"  that  had  just  completed  a tour  in  the  war  zone,  destination: 
the  Mekong  River  Delta. 

Most  of  the  time  there  we  spent  on  search  and  destroy  missions. 
Looking  for  "Charlie"  in  the  delta  was  like  trying  to  find  a needle  in  a 
hay  stack.  Eight  patrols  and  no  sign,  yet  we  knew  "he"  was  there. 

One  Tuesday  our  C.O.  came  up  to  us  and  ordered  us  out.  He  said 
this  time  we  were  going  to  get  some  help  from  higher  up.  We  had  no 
idea  what  he  meant,  but  like  good  Marines  we  followed  orders, 
saddled-up  and  left. 

About  10  klicks  out  into  the  jungle  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of 
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what  the  C.O.  was  talking  about.  The  jungle  opened  up  into  a clearing, 
and  everything,  for  what  seemed  like  miles,  was  desolate.  It  was  the 
most  thorough  land  clearing  job  I had  ever  seen.  The  big  trees  were 
still  standing  but  all  the  green  was  gone.  What  took  five  hours  to  crawl 
through  eight  days  ago  only  took  us  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  that 
day.  It  was  incredible.  The  patrol  was  uneventful  and  we  returned  to 
base.  For  some  reason,  three  days  later  I was  transferred  to  a unit 
bound  stateside.  I never  returned  to  Nam  again. 

On  our  way  home  we  had  a stopover  in  Tokyo  which  was  only 
supposed  to  last  forty-eight  hours,  but  by  the  time  Airlift  Command 
finished  dick’en  around  with  our  orders  the  forty-eight  hours  turned 
into  six  days.  We  finally  got  on  our  way  again  and  it  was  when  we 
stopped  to  refuel  in  Hawaii  that  the  sargeant  noticed  the  rash  on  my 
hands  and  ordered  me  off  the  plane.  I spent  a couple  of  weeks  in  the 
naval  hospital  at  Pearl  Harbor  where  they  plastered  all  kinds  of  junk 
on  my  body.  For  the  most  part  the  rash  finally  went  away. 

I eventually  got  back  to  the  states  and  spent  the  rest  of  my  hitch 
in  California,  where  I met  and  married  Laurie.  After  I was  discharged 
we  stayed  around  San  Diego  cause  her  folks  lived  there.  For  the  next 
few  years  I had  a bunch  of  jobs  but,  for  some  reason,  I could  never 
quite  hold  on  to  any  of  them  for  long.  It  seemed  like  every  time  1 
turned  around  I was  getting  into  a fight  and  then  losing  my  job.  That 
damn  rash  kept  coming  back  every  once  in  a while  too.  I finally  got  a 
job  gardening  and  managed  to  stay  with  it  for  a couple  of  years. 

Ma,  you  almost  had  a grandchild  on  two  occasions,  but  the  first 
one  Laurie  lost  early,  and  the  second  one  was  stillborn.  The  doctors 
said  it  was  just  as  well  though  about  the  second  one,  something  about 
the  baby’s  insides  being  all  backwards.  Anyway,  I guess  Laurie  just 
couldn’t  handle  that  and  me  too,  so  two  years  ago  we  got  a divorce. 

About  a year  ago  I got  tired  of  the  west  coast  and  decided  to  move 
east.  I was  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  about  a week  when  I got  sick. 
Real  sick.  They  took  me  to  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
after  they  did  a bunch  of  tests,  the  doctors  told  me  I had  cancer  of  the 
liver. 

Remember  that  barren  area  of  jungle  I told  you  about?  Well,  one 
doctor  says  it  probably  got  that  way  because  the  army  dumped 
something  called  Agent  Orange  on  it.  Agent  Orange  was  supposed  to 
kill  all  the  trees  and  brush  so  "Charlie"  wouldn’t  have  any  place  to 
hide.  The  doctors  won’t  come  right  out  and  say  it,  but  I think  that 
Agent  Orange  stuff  is  about  to  kill  me  too. 

Mom,  a lot  has  happened  in  the  past  few  years,  and  I know  writing 
like  this  now  isn’t  going  to  change  much.  I just  want  you  to  know  that  I 
still  love  you  and  Dad  very  much,  and  I’m  sorry. 

Love, 

Jackie 
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EPILOGUE 


Veterans  Administration  Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02114 
March  11,  1981 


Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helm, 

It  is  with  extreme  sorrow  that  I must  inform  you  of  the  death  of 
your  son  John,  on  the  night  of  March  10,  1981,  at  our  facility. 

Your  son  died  of  a massive  cerebral  hemhorrage,  secondary  to 
primary  carcinoma  of  the  liver.  He  left  us  quietly  while  in  his  sleep.  He 
never  suffered. 

If  I or  my  staff  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in  the  future,  please 
feel  free  to  call  on  us. 

Again  I am  truly  sorry. 


Daniel  Dean 
Chief  of  Oncology 
V.A.  Hospital 
Jamaica  Plain 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

Is  there  anything  anyone  can  do! 


The  Bridge 

I arch  my  silver  spin  in  suspended  expansion 
and  pierce  the  elements  with  steel  stalagmites 

The  swift-sweeping  current  envies  my  serene  stability 
The  undecided  tide  laments  my  clear  purpose 

Maureen  Wimmer 
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A Proclamation 

by  Earl  Camire 

The  American  way  of  life  has  been  under  terrible  attack  in 
recent  years.  Our  most  cherished  ideal  has  become  a cruel  joke  for 
the  present  generation  of  youth.  We  of  the  National  God,  Guns  and 
Guts  Association  salute  the  gallant  efforts  of  President  Ronald  W. 
Reagan  to  reverse  this  dangerous  turn  of  events. 

In  the  backyards  and  playgrounds  of  this  great  nation  little 
boys  have  played  "soldiers"  for  as  long  as  any  of  us  can  remember. 
It  brings  a sentimental  tear  to  my  eye  to  recall  slaughtering  the 
"enemies  of  freedom"  in  my  own  backyard.  Those  were  wonderful 
days.  It  is  no  exaggeration  at  all  to  say  that  that  toy  rifle  and  rubber 
bayonet  made  me  the  man  I am  today. 

1 ask  you,  loyal  Americans,  is  there  one  among  you  who  did  not 
dream  of  being  a war  hero  as  a boy?  Is  there  one  among  you  who 
would  not  beam  with  pride  at  the  thought  of  placing  a wreath  at  the 
grave  of  a son  who  had  died  gloriously  for  his  country  on  the  field  of 
honor? 

My  fellow  patriots,  we  came  dangerously  close  to  seeing  that 
dream  shattered  for  millions  of  Americans  of  the  present  young 
generation.  Under  the  previous  Administration,  only  eight,  I 
repeat,  only  eight  men  were  killed  on  a military  mission  for  their 
homeland.  How  joyful  their  mothers  must  have  felt  when  they  were 
presented  with  their  Gold  Star  by  their  President.  How  sad  so  few 
received  the  opportunity  of  being  designated  as  Gold  Star 
Mothers. 

Despair  not,  my  fine  fellow  Americans,  for  a new  dawn  is 
breaking  on  the  insanity  of  these  dark  days.  We  now  hve  a leader  in 
the  White  House  who  is  determined  to  change  this  intolerable 
situation.  Sending  advisors  to  El  Salvador  is  the  first  step  to 
granting  a new  generation  the  equal  opportunity  of  sharing  in  the 
thrill  of  battle  known  by  so  many  young  men  before  them. 

Youth  of  America,  no  longer  will  you  have  to  curse  your  fate  of 
being  born  too  late  to  serve  in  Vietnam! 

Our  beloved  Commander-in-Chief  has  known  of  your  longing 
and  has  vowed  to  give  you  your  chance.  We  say,  "Bravo,  Mister 
President!" 

The  National  God,  Guns  and  Guts  Association  salutes  you, 
Ronald  Reagan,  but  we  urge  you  not  to  stop  there.  Carry  on 
courageously  and  demand  the  Congress  reinstitute  the  draft.  Do 
not  deny  another  young  man  the  excitement  and  suspense  of 
waiting  to  hear  what  his  lottery  number  will  be.  The  youth  of  today 
has  the  same  right  as  his  older  brother  to  know  if  he  is  going  to  be 
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the  lucky  ''Number  One!" 

I cannot  state  strongly  enough  the  support  of  the  NGGGA  for 
your  gallant  efforts  to  guarantee  the  equal  opportunity  of 
marching  off  to  war  to  yet  another  generation  of  smiling  American 
warriors. 

Thank  you,  Mister  President,  for  keeping  the  American  Dream 
alive  for  all  our  citizens. 


GRADUATION 


Folding  chairs  sprout  every  June 
on  vast  carpeted  lawns. 

Figures  capped  and  gowned  in  black 
assemble  in  neat  abiding  levels. 

Perched  on  a format,  an  orator  commences, 
and  the  air,  tinged  with  respect, 
blows  amid  the  smug  faces. 

Prouder  are  the  assumed  relatives 

with  tear  filled  eyes  and  quivering  smiles 

as  parchment  rolls  are  thrust  into  maturing  hands. 

Thrust  into  a tired  world, 
where  man’s  waste  permeates  the  soil, 
the  brave  young  plunge  with  unmarred  faces 
aimed  toward  utopia. 

Marching  in  distorted  mazes, 
confusion  reigns  as  their  innocence  fades 
and  their  dignity  is  snatched. 

Little  ground  is  gained. 

But,  not  all  are  so  naive 
to  be  victims  to  this  soccery. 

Some  break  through  the  barrior 
that  falsely  defines  itself  progression. 

They  return  the  gentle  earthworm  to  its  soil. 

For  the  pure  at  heart  know  the  sun 
will  quickly  restore  the  matted  grass  once 
the  chairs  collapse  and  the  procession  moves 
to  imposing  grounds  — a few  will  linger; 
beholding  the  world  as  a whole. 

Barbara  A.  Wackowski 
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Barren  Season 


I never  thought 
I would  be  tired 
of  sunshine. 

Day  after 
brilliant  day 
white  light 
blinds  me 
through  a frosty 
windshield 

and  kindles  no  warmth. 

New  England  winter 
with  no  snow 
is  a barren  dream 
void  of  character 
and  color. 

Bitter  winds 
and  frozen  earth 
leave  me 
brittle 

as  the  branches 
of  the  naked  trees 
and  senseless 
as  the  dead  grass. 

I long  for  snow 
to  smooth 
my  ragged  edges 
cushion  my  step 
moisten  my  staleness 
and  freshen  my  spirit. 

Maureen  Wimmer 
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A Riddle 


4 women  drink  their  coffee  hot 
2 are  married 
2 are  not 

1 lies  awake  and  cries  a lot 

4 women  like  a million  others 
4 are  daughters 

2 are  mothers 

1 has  known  several  lovers 

2 as  children  shared  a bed 
1 sleeps  alone  now 

1 is  wed 

1 often  wishes  she  were  dead 

4 women  share  an  hour 
1 is  helpless 
1 has  power 

1 has  just  begun  to  flower 

1 woman  feels  life  is  complete 
1 is  bitter 
1 is  sweet 

1 is  beginning  to  retreat 

1 has  laughter  that  rings  true 
1 is  hollow 
1 is  blue 

1 dreams  of  what  she  will  do 

4 women  are  free  to  choose 

1 can’t  win 

2 can’t  lose 

1 has  yet  to  pay  her  dues 

1 woman  is  content  to  be 

2 are  searching 
1 is  free 

Which  one  is  me? 

Maureen  Wimmer 
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Citadel 


A new  conquerer  has  come 
And  left  me  prostrate, 

Dazed,  exhausted  — 
Gratefuly  defeated. 

A new  regime  commands 
my  soul 

Forcing  upon  me 
Its  new  language, 

Customs,  passions. 

With  bitter  joy 
My  heart  clamps  on 
Its  selfmade  manacles 
And  pays  tribute 
In  kisses  and  promises. 

A new  conquerer  has  come 
And  all  of  my  defences 
So  easily  breeched 
Seem  so  much  more  effective 
At  keeping  love  in. 

But  please  remember 
Please  believe 
There  is  a citadel 
In  the  farthest  corner 
Of  the  kingdom  of  my  heart 
Where  your  memory  is  kept 
That  shall  never  surrender. 


John  Hutson 


Section  One 


by  Ed  Howe 

Your  Honor,  Mr.  Foreman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 

The  Nose,  alas  perhaps,  since  the  beginning  of  man,  has  been 
the  foundation  of  Jokedom.  The  object  of  ridicule  for  all  these 
years  deserves,  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  a champion  of  stout 
heart  to  defend  it.  At  last  poor  Yurik,  I am  here! 

Yes,  that  famous  proboscis,  that  dutiful  sniffer  of  sometimes 
putrid  pungency,  the  second  love  of  Cyrano  De  Bergerac,  where 
would  we  be  without  it?  Just  what,  I ask  you  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Jury,  did  this  poor  protrusion  of  skin  and  bone  ever  do  to 
warrant  such  embarrassment  and  outright  disrespect? 

It  stands  before  us,  both  day  and  night,  a front  line  of  defense. 
It  is  ever-ready  to  do  its  duty.  In  crowded  night  clubs,  and  cramped 
bingo  halls,  it  filters  through  its  small  partitions  the  foul  aromas  of 
cigarette  smoke,  and  God  knows  what  else. 

It  tells  us  when  supper  is  being  prepared,  or  burnt.  We  use  the 
bridge  of  it  to  rest  our  glasses  on.  The  poor  thing  may  even  take  the 
brunt  of  a result  of  a misguided  remark.  In  smelling  smoke  it  may 
warn  us  of  a fire,  and  save  our  very  lives.  The  Nose  is  used  in 
showing  pride,  when  we  throw  it  up  and  give  a snort. 

However,  if  the  Nose  should  catch  a cold,  we  affront  it  with 
curses.  In  a time  it  needs  us  the  most,  we  peak  in  hatred  for  it. 
Instead  of  tender  loving  care,  we  blast  it  like  a fog  horn,  and  rub  it 
roughly  with  a napkin  or  a paper  towel.  I warn  you  the  time  for 
rebellion  is  near!  We  must,  one  and  all,  stand  up  and  give  it  due 
respect.  The  Nose  must  have  the  place  of  honor  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

Has  the  Nose  in  all  its  time  of  duty,  above  and  beyond  the  call, 
ever  rightfully  been  rewarded?  Never!  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Jury,  when  have  you  ever  seen  a proud  pair  of  nostrils  with  a 
medal  pinned  to  them?  I say  it  is  well  past  the  time.  The  hour  for 
justice  is  now!  Three  sniffles  for  the  Nose! 

Your  Honor,  the  Defense  rests. 
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Spring  Cleaning 


My  memories 
and  History 
are  crowding  me 
out  of  my  home 

It  has  become 

an  autobiographical  warehouse 
of  nostalgia 
and  sentiment 

In  all  sincerity 
I fill  up  boxes 

with  dust-covered  collectibles 
to  efficently  discard 

But  I always 
end  up 

carrying  them 
down  to  the  basement. 


Maureen  Wimmer 


*>  •o 
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Birthdays  By  The  Numbers 

by  Irwing  T rue 

30B  419A,  75A  505,  15B1105.  These  are  examples  of  the  little 
groups  of  numbers  which  appear  on  the  backs  of  greeting  cards. 
Those  of  us  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  card  purchasing  are  able 
to  interpret  the  important  message  concealed  within  these  number 
groupings.  Take  as  an  example  a 30B  419A.  An  experienced  card 
buyer,  after  selecting  this  card  from  the  shelf,  examines  the 
number  group  and  automatically  focuses  on  the  30,  knowing  that 
this  indicates  a retail  price  of  30  cents.  But  what  of  the  consumer 
who  lacks  this  knowledge?  He  selects,  for  example,  75A  505  and 
takes  it  to  the  register.  With  his  change  in  hand,  he  passes  the  card 
to  the  cashier  and  gulps  as  75  cents  flashes  on  the  register  display. 
Does  he  face  the  embarrassment  of  negating  his  purchase  and 
returning  his  card  to  the  rack,  or  does  he  simply  pocket  his  change 
and  try  to  appear  casual  as  he  fumbles  for  a dollar  bill?  I wonder 
how  many  75  cent  cards  are  sold  in  this  manner. 

My  wife  had  a birthday  recently,  and  in  among  the  run-of-the- 
mill  cards  were  a 125B  886-1  and  a 150B  55-2.  Were  these  people 
trying  to  make  me  look  bad? 

The  length  of  the  verse  on  a birthday  card  seems  to  relate 
directly  to  the  price.  I wonder  if  writers  of  birthday  verse  are  paid 
on  a per  word  basis.  For  example,  a young  aspiring  writer  might  be 
assigned  to  write  anything  from  a 150-125X  to  a 35D  870-cards 
which  seldom  exceed  fifteen  words.  A seasoned  hand  might  be 
assigned  to  the  big-league  cards,  as  in  a 150B-55-2,  which  sports 
ten  lines  on  the  face,  fifteen  lines  in  the  inner  text,  and  a raised  lace 
border. 

Birthday  cards  come  in  two  basic  folds-the  standard 
pamphlet  fold  and  the  accordian  fold.  1 prefer  the  pamphlet  fold 
because  it  seems  so  much  easier  to  handle.  The  long  accordian 
type  cards  always  make  me  feel  awkward. 

One  variation  of  the  pamphlet  fold  is  the  double  fold,  in  which 
the  paper  or  cardboard  is  folded  in  half  horizontally,  and  then 
folded  in  half  again  vertically.  This  leaves  four  usable  surfaces  out 
of  a potential  eight,  and  I must  question  the  economy  of  this 
method.  The  wasted  paper  can  convert  a simple  30D  776R  to  a 
more  extravagant  50B  44-9. 

Another  variation  of  the  pamphlet  style  involves  gluing  a small 
folded  cutout  to  either  side  of  the  center  seam  of  the  card  so  that 
when  the  card  is  opened  the  cutout  pops  out  into  a three 
dimensional  scene.  This  type  of  card  unnerves  me  somewhat,  as  it 
reminds  me  of  the  can  of  peanuts  from  the  joke  shop  that  releases 
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the  spring-loaded  snake  when  opened. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  the  verse  in  birthday  cards  is  that 
all  the  authors  seem  to  have  been  tutored  by  the  original  author  of 
"Roses  are  Red,  Violets  are  Blue,"  and  they  all  seem  compelled  to 
remind  the  recipient  that  it  is  his  or  her  birthday.  1 doubt  that  the 
very  young  need  to  be  reminded  of  their  birthdays,  and  as  we  grow 
older  most  of  us  would  rather  not  be. 

The  use  of  the  word  happy  on  birthday  cards  seems  terribly 
overworked.  In  a random  selection  of  eight  cards,  one  had  three 
happys,  three  had  two  happys,  and  three  had  one  happy.  The 
hands-down  winner  was  a 60B  397-12A  folded  accordian-style, 
which  had  sixteen  "Happy  Birthdays"  sprouting  in  a rainbow 
configuration  from  a pot  of  geraniums.  The  same  card  had  two 
more  happys  in  the  inner  text. 

After  much  time  and  deliberation  at  the  birthday  card  rack,  I 
chose  a card  from  the  general  purpose  card  section  to  give  to  my 
wife  for  her  birthday.  It  had  a simple  water  color  and  the  lyrics  from 
a Gordon  Lightfoot  song  on  the  cover.  It  had  no  inner  text,  and 
made  no  reference  to  happy,  good  wishes,  special,  dear,  loving, 
warm,  roses  or  birthdays.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  descriptiveness,  she 
seemed  to  get  the  message.  I guess  she  knew  all  along  that  it  was 
her  birthday,  and  she  seemed  happy  enough  with  a plain  old  75A 
505. 


1,2&3 


Number  one  has  long  blonde  hair 
that  hangs  down  in  her  eyes 
She’s  good  and  kind  and  full  of  love 
for  brother  half  her  size. 

Number  two  is  still  quite  small, 
he  makes  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

But  if  you  need  a helping  hand 
he  gets  there  on  the  double. 

Number  three  does  not  exist 
at  least  not  at  this  time. 

With  two  like  these  why  take  the  chance 
of  spoiling  this  sweet  rhyme. 

Carol  Piermatter 
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HERONS 


Herons  are  the  elegant  birds  — 
living  in  penthouses 
looking  over  the  marshland 
where  the  frogs  and  toads 
scurry,  hurry,  and  worry 
about  grabbing  the  next  fly. 

Herons  hardly  ever  look  down. 
With  long  necks  bent 
they  contemplate  the  far 
horizon  and  plan  to  take 
winter  on  a southern  isle. 


In  harmonizing  feathers 
they  orchestrate  the  colors 
in  the  swamp  and  try  to  bring 
some  culture  and  a little 
beauty  to  the  croaking  crowd 
living  in  the  mud. 

Kathleen  Medelinskas 


AUGUST  DREAMS 


I met  my  lovers  in  the  wood, 
when  August  trembled  in  the  leaves 
and  sucked  the  streams  away. 

I met  them  on  a lonely  rock  - 
a boulder  bare,  and  hard,  and  clean. 
I climbed  the  glaciers’  rift, 
and  one  by  one,  threw  off 
my  mother’s  dreams  of  me 
and  danced  my  own  need; 
innocent  in  the  arms  of 
men  I called  to  me. 

My  lovers  faded  with  the  day  - 
darkling  night  chased  them  away 
and  left  me  only  dusk  to  hold. 

I hunger  for  the  man  to 
burn  away  the  dreaming  child 
and  love  the  naked  women. 

Kathleen  Medelinskas 
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Bottle  of  Memories 


There  isn’t  any  healing  for  a heart  left  in  the  cold — 
there’s  just  a bottle  of  memories  waiting  to  be  told. 

There’s  no  one  at  my  table,  I’m  sitting  all  alone, 
just  me  and  a bottle  of  memories  I wish  I didn’t  own. 

Have  a drink  of  yesterday,  this  one  will  be  on  me — 
me  and  my  bottle  of  memories;  the  things  1 used  to  be. 

I’ll  tell  you,  there  are  hard  times  when  the  faces  fade  away. 
Me  and  my  bottle  of  memories  can’t  tell  the  night  from  day. 

If  I could  just  get  out  of  here,  get  up  and  leave  this  hole, 
maybe  this  bottle  of  memories  would  let  go  of  my  soul. 

Kathleen  Medelinskas 


Coming  Home 

In  a landlocked  house 
I heard  the  sea  bells 
chanting  in  the  harbor. 

I ran  outside  to  see 
if  there  were  schooners 
coming  home. 

No  east  wind  slapped 
my  waiting  face; 
the  farmland  rose  to 
wrap  a misty  shroud 
around  me. 

I cried  out  once, 
ran  down  the  humming  heat, 
and  fell  into 
a stream. 


Kathleen  Medelinskas 
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